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The great development of the cotton-growing area to the west of
the Mississippi was due in part to the exhaustion of the soil to the
east of it, largely as a result of the wasteful methods of slave culti-
vation ; in part to the greater facility with which the virgin lands of
Texas can be brought under the plough; and in part to the greater
freedom of Texas and OMahoma from the ravages of the boll-weevil.
Great although the production of raw cotton in the United States
undoubtedly Is, for some years It only met with difficulty the
rapidly increasing demands made upon it by different parts of
the world, and it seems unlikely that the future will see any
great expansion of the cotton belt   beyond its  present limits.
On the other hand, only a small proportion of the land within the
cotton growing area at present bears that crop, and it is believed that
part of the remainder might be rendered productive by removing
timber, by draining swamps, and by reclaiming impoverished land.
But the most fertile areas have already been occupied, and it is
probable that only in exceptional cases will the new lands, added
at considerable cost, fail to prove less remunerative.    Influenced by
considerations such as these, various members of the Agricultural
' Service of the United States have expressed the opinion that It Is
in the adoption of more Intensive methods of cultivation that the
best hopes of an increased output actually lief    It is said that
one seldom comes across a really first-class field of cotton in the
States ; and this indeed might be Inferred from the fact that the
average  yield   for the  ten  years ending   1936  did  not  exceed
180 Ib. per acre, while "on large tracts, carefully prepared, as
much as 500 to 800 Ib. per acre are frequently obtained/'    Various
causes contribute to this discrepancy between the actual yield of
the land and Its potential capacity.    The planter too frequently
takes his seed from public gins, regardless of whether it is suited
to his soil and climatic conditions, or whether it has been bred up
to a high degree of productiveness.    Outside of the Agricultural
Department, seed selection and seed breeding are seldom practised,
the application of manure is imperfectly understood, and the due
rotation of crops is often neglected.    The small farmer, who has in
many cases succeeded the slave-owning cultivator, works by primi-
tive methods, and uses antiquated machinery;  and when he is a
negro working without direction, as is frequently the case, the yield
per acre is below the average.